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CHAPTER 7 
EFFEXnS OF SaODL AS A OCMMUNrr/ 
Seated in front of the sjnall crowd gathered for the school board 
meeting, Alex taps his fingers on the table and looks at the adults and 
other students sitting around him. /\s Sierra Mountain High School's 
outstanding student during the previous grading period, he has earned 
the right to give the regular student report about the school. To his 
right and left are students from Nevada Union and Bear River High 
Schools - a boy in a polo shirt and triinmed hair, whose clean good 
looks fit the stereotype of class leader, and a girl drt^ssed in \^ite 
blouse and skirt whose barter and laughter spill out into the audience. 
Alex's curly, shoulder-length blonde hair is a thrcwback to an earlier 
era, and hii; turquoise T-shirt seems out of place aitong the well- 
attired school boeird members. His girlfriend is seated in the second 
row, alone; they exchange glances that seem to reassure Alex about the 
task at hand. 

When called on to review recent events at Sierra Mountain, Alex 
mentions an all-school meeting held earlier in the week to make plans 
for the end of the ye^. Two or three field days have been scheduled 
to provide students with some incentive to finish their classwork and 
the opportunity to relax with one another before disbanding for the 
sumnver. A group of students also will travel to Yosemite over the 
weekend for ixck-climbing, hiking and camping. Although Alex's voice 
quavers occasionally, his delivery is clecir and strong. Still, there 
is something unique in his inflection; it lacks the smooth and 
modulated quality of the voices of his audience and recalls the twang 
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of Oklahana or Nd^rasta, a;, accent carried to Cailfomia durin, the 
•30S that ca., still be heard in garages, pacWn, houses and smll 
cates. Lilce his clothes ahd hair, his speech sets Alex apart fn., the 
polished urtanity of the people art>uhd hir,. ihough white, he is 
Clearly a »enter of a different class, a class vfcose values and 
concern do not always conton, to those who nanage the public schools. 

Aoconam, to Sierra "ountain staff, Alex was an i:^sil,le student in 
junior high. Before transferri:^ t. Sierra rn^tau, m the ni^th 
grade, he had earned f's in a single ,t Ne-.ada Union. 

Alex a*uts hati„3 school in his earlier years because he was always i^ 
trouble. He objected to the size of the schcol and what he perceived 
to be rigid rtUes. 'l don't lilce goi^ to school in a really strict 
^W.nt because I lite bei^ able to cut a little slacK. not 
exactly a goody^oody', he says. 

Alex also founi that because all of his friem, had different lunch 
periods or classes, he rarely saw anyone he knew. When the one friend 
V4-.0 was in «ne of his classes transferred to sierra Mountain, Alex 
decided to mke the move, too. At sierra Mountain, he i^ediately felt 
comfortable. 

Everybody seeded so nice and everythiiig, and I 
liked the fact that they call [teachers] by their 
first name instead of Mr. Blah-Blah-Blah, and you 
can't pronounce the last name. At Nevada Union, 
some of the teachers are really nice, but most of 
them are snobby. ... it seens like they care more 
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about the rules and regulations than they do the 
students . 

At Sierra Mountain, it's thG attention teachers are willing to extend 
to him that Alex appreciates n^ost. After e year at Sierra Mountain, 
Alex says, 'I don't really consider them my teachers; I consider them 
my friends ' . 

Aleoc is especially grateful for the encouragement he receives from 
Mike Menzies, his English teacher. 'He says that I'm one of the best 
students that they have here. He tells me that on all of my report 
cards, and that just really encourages me to do good'. 

And Alex has begun to do very well. He earned a 4.0 average for the 
fourth quarter of the 1986-87 school year and had raised his cumulative 
average to 3.06; he had also made up the credits he'd lost from his 
initial poor showing at Nevada Union. In addition to the sierra 
Mountain teachiers' interest in him and their encouragement, Alex says 
the more relaxed atmosphere at the school has also contributed to his 
willingness to apply himself and conform to the school's rules. For 
exanple, at Nevada Union, he and his friend, Jim were never allowed to 
work with one another. At Sierra Mountain, this cooperation is 
encouraged as long as they are quiet and finish assignments. 

Alex feels he has learned more in three months at Sierra ^4^untain 
than he had in twice that much time at Nevada Union, and he attributes 
his motivation to the fact that he new enjoys going to school. He has 
also realized that getting a good education is iirportant so he can 
eventually 'get a good job and make a living and not have to depend on 
my parents', a realization fostered by teachers at the school 'trying 
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to make you understand what life's all about'. He's begun to consider 
further education and is especially interested in leammg more abcat 
computers, 'if they're there, you might as well use them. If you enjoy 
it, you can do a lot of fun things by using your brain ard your hands' . 
He figures that with the right training he might b«. able to get a job 
at the Grass Valley Group (a local electirjnics firm that is a 
subsidiary of Tectronics) . 

For a boy who had pre'/iously beai a consist-ent behavior problem in 
school, Alex's reaction to rules is also note-^rthy. Though he had 
been apprehended for smoking marijuana at Ner.-ada Union, at Sierra 
.Mountain he takes pains to obey school rules forbidding drugs and 
cigarettes. 

It should not be inferred from Alex's friendships with staff and 
willingness tc assume responsibility that he has became a perfect 
student. But while he periodically has run-:ns with teachers, he finds 
this doesn't interfere with the relationships he has established with 
them. 

Like me and Linda have gotten into it twice, and 
me and Fred have gotten into it twice. It's like 
they don't hold grudges. Any other teacher at 
Nevada Union would just hold a grudge against 
you. And now it's like me and Linda are real 
close again. . . . [Teachers at Sierra Mountain] 
don't let your attitude get in their way. 
Neither- could it be said that Alex has become a self -motivated 
learner. Alex admits, 'I'm not really enthused, I'm not, really. I 
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don't do my schoolwork all the time, but i just do irty work and do a 
good job on it and get it dene'. Still, it is this willingness to go 
along with the school's expectations despite v*iat may be deeper 
personal preferences that seems most striking about Alex's response to 
tile program at Sierra Mountain. 

Alex exenplifies the kind of transformation in student attitudes and 
behaviors that can result from participation in a special program for 
potentisd dropouts. Not all students, of course, make such 
tumarcunds, but many do, end it is useful 'zo summarize briefly the 
specific effects in evidence after Alex enrolled at Sierra Mountain 
Hi(^ School. The irost fundamental was a shift, in his attitude towards 
the institution of school itself. What he had previously approached as 
an aversive experience he new sees as something to I 3 enjoyed. As a 
result, Alex no longer fi<^ts rules and procedures often essential for 
the smooth operation of the school but instead supports them. Now 
willing to cooperate, Alex has reversed his previous pattern of 
disciplinary referrals and course failure airi is accumulating the 
credits required for graduation. 

In Alex's case, bonding to teachers and the sciiool they represent has 
led to inproved attendance and academic achievcmient. It has also led 
to a reappraisal of his own life options and abilities. The praise he 
receives from adalts he respects has enoouraiged hin to value the 
inportance of education and the doors it can open. Now that he's begun 
'to understand what life's all about', he is considering higher 
education as a rieans of achieving specific careeir goals. 
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Alex's experience at Sierra Mountain raises several themes that will 
be considered thrcfughout this chapter as we discuss the impact prrDgrams 
for potential dropoiits can have on tlieir students. These include the 
ability of such programs to establish a sense of social bonding to the 
school, teachers and peers; to support students in their effort to 
alter previous attendance, behavior, and academic patterns that 
interfere with school success; to nurture self-esteem and personal 
control; to inprove academic self-concept and to increase aspirations 
for further schooling; and to extend students' sense of opportunity 
regarding future occupations. Fundamental to these positive changes, 
once again, is a tx^mmitment on the part of the school to help all 
students succeed. Such a commitment has led bo the cultivation of 
activities and attitudes aimed at integrating students into the school 
environment in w-ays that help them overcome isolation, academic 
difficulties and the experience of incongruence. 

INDia\IC8RS OF reOG3»M EFFEXZTIVEIIESS 
Before proceeding, it may be useful to review briefly the elements of 
our argument covered thus far. We first described the way in v^ich 
effective programs for at-risk youth often tailor their curriculum to 
the perceived characteristics and needs of a clearly defined student 
population. We then discussed underlying conmonalities at-risk youth 
ah^-e with all students: the need for group membership, the need for 
positive relationships with adults, the need to acquire skills and 
knowledge, and the need to develop a sense of corpetence. This 
discussion also documented the centra], role of school membership in tiie 
success of at-risk youth. We r^oscribed aspects of faculty culture that 
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fostared irenibership, and we suggested that the iraintenance of sucli a 
culture often is essential to the effectiveness of school ptxjgrams. We 
now investigate the extent to vfaich innovative programs can affect 
scudents* sense of social iionbership and lead to more positive school 
outcanes. 

Assessing Program Effects 

Recognizing at the outset the multiple goeils and unique structures of 
the interventions, the complexity of the students* circimstances; and 
the difficulties inherent in collecting accurate data from and about 
at-risk youth, we chose to gather data from a variety of sources on a 
wide range of indicators. Three week-long visits were made to each of 
the res€2uxh sites during the 1986-87 school yeaur. During these 
visits, extensive cteervations and interviews contributed to cur 
grcwing understanding of practices that appeared to be successful in 
reengaging at-risk students in the enterprise of schooling. This 
qualitative data was si;ipplemented by the administration of pretests and 
posttests amed at measuring attitude changes, writing ability and 
reading level. Attendance ard conpletion rates, changes in student 
CPA, the incid62nce of disciplinary referrals, and provision of 
rehabilitative services also were collected from student files. 
SuoTOtaries of these data ai^ included at the end of this chapter (see 
Tables 7.1, 7.2 and 7.3). 

To assess the effects of fourteen programs on students* sense of 
social membership, changes in eleven selected personal orientations or 
attitudes, including social bonding, self-esteem, sociocentric 
reasoning, locus of control, academic self-<x)ncept and perception of 
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opportunity were monitored throu(^ the use of the Wisconsin Youth 
Survey.^ Academic performance was measured through pre- and posttest 
administration of the Degrees of Reading Power (DRP) , the scoring of 
writing sanples collected throughout the school year, cuid information 
collected from student files on GPA, attendance, and the incidence of 
disciplinary referrals. In this chapter we present both qualitative 
and quantitative evidence of the iitpact these pragrams can have on the 
sense of school membership and educational engagement of at-risJc youth. 

Evaliaating Mpntyrship in a School Qcnmjnity 
Social bonding is measured in terms of the attachment students feel 
tcward school as an institution, their teachers, peers, or accepted 
societal norms. Proponents of social bonding theory argue that 
. . . conditions favorable to social deviancy are 
rooted in the absence of or weakness of intimate 
relations with other persons. A youth vAio is 
closely attached to and respecting of others 
feels approval and esteem emanate from others 
when his/her behavior is in accord with the 
other's values and beliefs. If such attachments 
are absent, approval or esteem are either lacking 
or meaningless. The youth vjho does not have the 
love and respect of those significant others will 
thus be free to reject rhe nonnative pattern they 
attenpt to inpose {Wehl..ge, Stone, and Kliebard, 
1980) . 
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Students who feel a sense of social bonding to school or teachers are 
less likely to reject school and more likely to confom to certain 
otherwise unappealing rules and procedures associated with schooling. 
Students who e^diibit a high degree of socieLl bonding tend to identify 
with the institution, actors or norms and see themselves as having a 
role, a vaLlue and a stake in the outcoine of thp institution's or 
individual's efforts. 

Ihe sense of social bonding ejdiibited by students in these special 
programs for potential dropouts is largely the result of their being 
drawn into a social environment that encourages the formation of 
positive relations to peers, teachers and the ethos of the school as a 
whole. Despite the ideology of individualism and self-reliance that 
characterizes so much of American discourse about ediacation and social 
mobility, most people need to feel they are a part of a group to 
achieve any sense of personal identity. If that membership is denied 
to them - as it had been denied to Alex - people often respond with 
defiance or disengagement. An iirportant conponent of this bonding 
process involves the provision of a more closely knit peer grnup. 
Students who had encountered isolation in the larger and more 
iiTpersonal environment of their former conventional hi^ schools are 
able to form sustained relationships with friends with whom they are 
able to share a majority of their class time. This important social 
element of the school experience often is regaurrJed as problematic by 
teachers who interpret this aspect of student life as something that 
interferes with learning. For Alex and Jim, however, being able to 
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work together at Sierra Mountain laid a foundation for much higher 
academic achievement as well as more positive feelings about schooling. 

David; a student at the School-Within^-a-School, spoke of being able 
to learn more effectively in a class in which he could feel relaxed 
with his fellcw students. *My reason for that is you f^l more 
cconfortable if you make a mistake on son^thing. I inean, all these 
people knew you anyway, and everyone's entitled to mistakes'. 

This feeling of being more comfortable with other students and 
teachers means students begin to allow themselves to take educational 
risks. Risk taking is essenticil for ac-ademic growth, but it can be 
severely inhibited by the feeling that even a siitple mistake will label 
one as deviant or unfit. Teachers play a central role in creating an 
environment in vAuch students are accepted and cared for. Nick, a 
student at Sierra Mountain, observed that for the first tirne in his 
life he looks forward to going to school. Asked vshy, he was quick to 
point to his teachers. 'They're just there you need them. If you 
were walking to school after missing a bus, you wouldn't see a teacher 
from NU [Nevada Union] pull over and pick you up. Teachers here would 
do that'. This sense that teachers are 'there when you need them' 
leads many students to adopt a different orientation to the values 
school adults are atteirpting to convey. ^e delineation between 
studant culture and teacher culture becomes blurred. 

Russ Jones, a staff member at Sierra Mountain, described what can 
happen v*ien teachers not only treat stude:its as friends but are treated 
as friends in return. On occasion, he or another teacher will 
encounter oppositional behavior from a student new to the school; when 
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this happens, older students will re'opond, 'Hey, that's not cool. We 
don't do that. There's no need for that', or 'Hike's [a teacher] a 
great guy. What are you hassling him for?' Jones says such support 
niakes it clear that 

. our relationships with the kids arB 
inporcant to them too . They vadue our 
friendship, and if somebody else is picking on 
us, then frequently there's another student \Aio 
will cone to our defense. It's really nice 
instt;ad of there being the 'us and them' it's the 
*us and us' . 

This willingness tr support the school is demonstrated by the respect 
students in a number of schools exhibit toward the school building and 
grounds. Alcott Alternative leamirg Center, for exaitple, is notably 
free of graffiti, despite the program's location in an aging former 
elementary school building. At sierra Mountain, the maintenance man. 
Rick, oonpared the extensive vandalism ard graffiti at the local 
coitprehensive hi(^ school with the neat , clean appearance of this 
school primarily for ninth and tenth graders, most of v*iom had been 
viewed as behavior problems. At Sierra Moontain, students think of the 
school as their home, ar/i without adult prodding are C2uneful about 
disposing of cigarette batts and littur. The tact that they or their 
peers have had a hand in building fences, planting lawns and caring for 
the flcwer and vegetable beds may also contribute to their sense of 
o^ership of the school. 
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At CcTxan Vocational High School , students are similarly involved in 
maintaining the school plant and grounds; there, as well, young people 
experience the school not as an alien institution but as their own. 
After the graduation ceremony at Croom, one parent pointed to his 
weeping son and asked whether the school would be willing to take him 
back for another year; he didn't want to leave. The inportance of the 
experience of being party to a shared educational ventur^a cannot be 
overenphasized. Students come to know education not as something that 
is done to them, but as something they do for themselves and for one 
another. Such membership counters isolation and incongruence in ways 
that enccurage students to become committed to one another, to their 
teachers and to their ixiiool. It turns an aversive experience into a 
positive one. As Nick at Sierra Moantain observed, 'It's like ccming 
here makes me want to wake up in the morning' . 

C^iantitative Indicators of Progr am Effects cn Sc±xx)l Meaiteiahip 
From our data in the fourteen schools, estimates of effect size^ were 
conputed for pre- to posttest changes in student mean scores for social 
bonding to peers, social bonding to teachers, social bonding to school, 
social bonding to convention-^J roles, and for a conposite measure. 
Changes in sociocentric reasoning were also conputed. Not all of the 
programs in our study, however, had identified increasing school 
membership as a primary goal. In determining 'v^ether programs for at- 
ri.sk youth can effect students' attit^jaes, it may be inappropriate to 
include those programs vjhere enhanced school membership was not a 
doTunant focus. Seven of the fourteen (Alcott, Croom, NA-WAY-EE, 
Loring-Nicol let , Sierra Mo^jntain, School -Within-a-School , Wayne 
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Enrichiteiit Center) made significant efforts to facilitate school 
membership. 

Of these, six programs shewed notable improvements in student 
attitudes. Four had substantied effects on students' sense of social 
bonding and sociocentric ireasoning. At Wayne Enrichment Center and NA- 
WAY-EE, students' scoires increased on all six measures, with estimated 
effect sires ranging from .54 to .82 standard deviations for WEC and 
.47 to 1.35 standard deviations for NA-WAY-EE. At the School-Within-a- 
School and Sierra Mountain, student scores increased on five of the six 
measures. At Sierra Mountain, estimated effect sizes ranged from .04 
to .36; at the School-Within-a-School , estimated effect sizes ranged 
from .19 to .90. 

Of the remaining three schools, Alcott and Croon students increased 
on socied bonding to peers, socied bonding to teachers, and 
sociocentric reasoning, while Loring-Nicollet students increased only 
on socied bonding to teachers. While Loring-Nicollet utilizes canping 
trips and school meetings to facilitate a sense of school meTibership, 
the iirpact of the peculiar nihilism of punk culture makes these results 
very difficult to interpret. 

It is useful to conpeure these results with three schools (Lincoln, 
Orr, and a control group made up of randomly selected juniors in an 
award-winning midwestem high school) that are structured liJce most 
conventional American high schools. At Orr, students' scores declired 
for all six measures, while Lincoln and control students reported only 
small positive changes in social bonding to teachers. 

ERLC ' ' 
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Even in the rearaining four programs, which did not e^licitJy focus 
on enhanced school n^snbership, the presence of caring, compassionate 
teachers resulted in increased social bonding to teachers (estiirated 
effect sizes ranging frcta .08 to ,15 standard der/iations) in three of 
the four progra^ns. In addition, student scores on sociocentric 
reasoning increased in all lour of these prograins with estimated effect 
sizes ranging from .03 to .29 standard deviations. In two of the 
schools, social bonding to peers increased over .31 standard 
deviations. 

Together, qualitative and quantitative data from the schools involved 
in our study suggest that programs that respond to students' need for 
school irvGoitoership can enhance students' serise of social bonding to 
peers, teachers, school, conventional roles and sociocentric reasoning. 

Evaluating Scixx>l Perfonnanoe 
Because school perfonrv-ince is difficult to measure directly, a variety 
of indirect measures of academic engagement were used. These include 
attendance data, incidence of behavioral disruptior reading and 
writing ability, and grade point average. Presumably, the school 
perfonnance of students ^o attend more regularly and who are not 
disruptive will inprove. 

Att endance and behavior 
A sample of thirty students was randomly selected from among those 
students vtio were enrolled in eachi program during the year of the study 
but had not been in the program the previous year. Ihe attendance 
rates and frequency of disciplLnary referrals for these students during 
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the year prior to program enrollment and the year of progiBm anrolLment 
were collected and cxcrpared. 

Attendance data were collected for a random sairple of students in the 
fourteen programs. Attendance rates iitproved markedly in tei> of the 
twelve programs for \N*aich the previous year's data were available. 
Notable positive chsJiges included 62 percent to 87 percent for students 
at Groom Vocational, 73 percent to 90 percent for School -Within- a- 
School students, 75 percent to 91 percent for Plymouth Christian Youtl: 
Center students, and 81 percent to 95 percent for students at: WEC. The 
attendance of students in two programs (Lincoln and the Minneapolis 
Ur-ban League Street Academy') declined slightly (96 percent to 94 
percent and 75 percent to 74 percent, respectively) . 

In addition, average daily attendance as reported by tlie programs 
conpares favorably to overall district attendance rates. Although 
program average daily attendance exceeds district average daily 
attendance in only two cases (Lincoln and WEC) , the program average 
daily attendance is often very close to that of the district. In one 
program (Orr) , the attendance rates are identical; in three other 
programs (Media Academy, School-Within-a-School and Groom) the 
differential ranges from 2 to 8 percentage points. In the remaining 
programs, the larger discrepancies can be explained by their open 
admissions policy, which allows large numbers of students to enroll 
although many do not attend regularly. While this policy provides 
students maximum access to schooling, it tends to distort true 
attendance patterns. in one school (New Futures), the fact that 
virtually all of the students are pregnant or C2u:ing for their own 
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ch.ildren acco-jnts for their considerably lc^."ir attendance rate cotpared 
to the district average daily attendance rate. 

We were able to collect conparative data on disciplinary referrals in 
seven of our fourteen programs. In six of these seven, the total 
incidence of disciplinary referrals declined. Ihe increase in 
disciplinary referrals in the seventh program (School-Within-a-School) 
ccin be attributed to the iirplementation of a point system as part of 
the program intervention and a more restrictive definition of 
acceptable behavior and/or academic perfomance. 

Academic achievem ent 
Our attempts to document the academic grcwth of students in these 
pnijgrams \vere only partially successful. Tue Degrees of Reading Fewer 
test was administered at the beginning and end of the school year as a 
measure of students' reading ability. In all but five of the fourteen 
prtsgrane, the raw DRP score was Icwer at posttest than at pretest. 
Because it seems unlikely that students would read less well at the end 
of a school year than they did at the end of the previous summer, we 
are highly suspicious of these results. Vfe suspect that student 
motivation played a powerful role in determining posttest scores. 

A careful examination of the individual test results for students in 
one program shows how low motivation may contril^ute to the Icwcr 
posttest means reported in eight of our schools. The raw DRP score 
represents the number of correct answers chosen by students out of 
seventy-seven possiJDle responses. The test is not tiined and students 
are not penalized for guessiirg. The students' raw score is therefore 
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highly dependent on the time and attention he or she is willinq to 
devote to the test, as well as on individusil ability. 

Several students' scores dropped by as inuch as sixty points, a fact 
which could only be explained by student notivation. In fact, seven of 
the ei^teen students' scores declined at posttest by thirteen points 
or nore. Although ten students' scores also increased during the 
period of ctoservation, over a one-year period, the magnitude of the 
increases (ranging from one to seventeen points) is lUcely to be 
considerably smaller than these large decreases (ranging from thirteen 
to sixty points) ; consequently declines are likely to outweigh 
increases and depress the posttest group mean. 

It is possible that some posttest increases cculd be explained by low 
motivation at pretest. It seems even more likely that posttest 
decreases oculd be the result of diminished energy at the end of the 
school year. E^^ecially given that some students had to take numerous 
cco[rpetency exams in addition to our surveys, and others had pressing 
publication deadlines, it seems reasonable to speculate that their 
motivation to perfoiiu well on a personally meaningless test of reading 
ability would be low. 

Students also were asked to submit writing sairples based on a ojmmon 
protpt. These sanples were analyzed by an independent panel of experts 
using primary trait and holistic scoring. (See Appendix B for a more 
oorplete description of ■uh''« process.) The experts did not know that 
the samples were written by students in programs for at-risk youth. 
Data were available for tv/elve of the fourteen programs. Using primary 
trait scoring, the quality of student writing samples was higher at 
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posttest than at pretest in six of the twelve programs; quality was 
lower in live programs and remained the same in another. Using the 
holistic method, the quality of student writing again itrproved in six 
programs, althou^ not in the same six programs. 

Coiparative data on grade point averages were collected for seven of 
our fourteen progranis. These data could not be collected from six of 
the remaining seven programs (WEC, Plymouth Christian Youth Center, 
Ixsring-Nicollet, MERC, NA-WAY-EE, Minneapolis Urban League Street 
Academy) because these programs do not assign letter grades. CPA data 
for the previous year were not collected at the Media Academy. 
Although changes in CPA from one program to another cannot be taken as 
a firm indicator of academic growth, significantly higher grades do 
inrlicate an increased willingness on the part of students to cooperate 
with the academic ejq^ectations of teachers. In five of the seven 
programs for v*iich data were available, m^an grade point averages 
increased markedly. Notable changes in nvean student CPA include Groom 
Vocational (0.32 to 2.30), School-Within-a-School (0.86 to 2.99), 
Alcott (1.22 to 2.48), and Sierra Mountain (1.42 to 2.70). Average CPA 
declined from 3.12 to 2.71 among students at Lincoln and improved only 
slightly (1.82 to 1.90) at Orr Academy. The substantial increases in 
grade point average experienced by students in many programs is 
encouraging. Mean grade point averages between 2.00 and 3.00 suggest 
that many students are earning A's and B's in some of their classes. 

Hie support of caring teachers and a renewed sense of connection to 
the school may well contribute to iuprovements in attendance, behavior, 
adiievement and CPA. Kelly, a stude.it at Sierra Mountain, found that 
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the wilJingness of her teachers to deal with personal prcblems 
contributed to her engagement in classes. She described her teachers 
as 'sisters and brothers', and said that the absence of this closeness 
had interfered with her learning at a previous high school. 'I needed 
to get viiere I could grow close to somebody because I can work inuch 
better if I don't feel pressured'. At Sierra Mountain she took pride 
in the fact that she was new earning A's and B's, a significant 
inprovement over the C's and D's she had become accustomed, to earlier 
on in her school career. 

Rickie flourished at the Itedia Academy, in an environment in which 
teachers were willing to reach out to him as a person. 'I learned more 
this year than any other year of school', he said of his first year at 
the Acadeny. What had changed more than anything else for Rickie was 
his attitude about school. He confessed to not liJcing junior hi(^ 
school very r ach because there was so much ccnpetition among students 
for favoritism and 'the teachers were not close to the students'. He 
perceives the Academy as quite different. 'I had never experienced 
this before v*iere the teachers are close and encourage me. I was just 
a C^/Br student, but now I am an A/B student' . 

Another way to assess student achievement is to look at program 
ocrpletion ard/or high school graduation rates, ad though these data are 
harti to interpret because of the open enrollment policies of scxtB 
programs.^ Students graduatijig frcan or conpleting the program range 
from 3 percent to 40 percent of the students enrolled in 1986-87. In 
addition, the data indicate that about one-quarter to more than one- 
half of the itudents enrolled in 1986-87 will return to the program for 
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another year; an additioral 6 percent to 40 perce-a, will return to 
theiz* previous school or enroll in another district {nxxjrain. Together 
these indicators define a range of s^accessful outc'-mes for programs 
deading with at-risk youth. Considered together, these figures suggest 
that the programs are successful with slightly less than half to irore 
than three-quarters of the students with w^iom they work. 

Althou^ the nuiPber of students eamiirj a high sdiool diploma may 
sanetimes appear lew (ranging from 2 percent to 40 percent) , it should 
be rezneinbered that even fewer of these students would have graduated 
had they not enrolled in a special program. Furthermore, we shaild 
remind ourselves that virtually all of the students enroll in these 
programs with credit deficiencies; many have earned few or even no 
credits in their one or two years of hi^ school. For many of these 
students, high school graduation is not a realistic possibility. Even 
without the acquisition of a high school diploma, students can benefit 
from what they are able to learn in these programs. 

Evaluating Other Program Effects 
Finally, several other desirable outcomes are likely to result from 
both enhanced sense of school membership and academic engagement. In 
the following sections we look at program effects on self-esteem, locus 
of control, perception of opportunity, academic self -concept, 
aspirations for further schooling, and provision of social services. 

Building self-esteem 
Students' sense of being part of a collective educational enterprise 
encourages not only better attendance and cooperation, it also leads 
them to experience an increased sense of worth and conpetence. 
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Students at New Futures, for example, often felt isolated and 
negatively judged in the schools they attended prior to entering this 
specied program for pregnant teens and mothers. At New Futures, staff 
encourage students to acxept their situation and to build on their 
pregnancy or motherhood. "Ihey make you feel that you're special', Jill 
said of her teachers. "Ihey go the extra mile to make you feel like 
somebody'. Debra commented, 'I feel proud. I had a baby, and I 
finished school. I had to work harder. I'm proud of it. It gives you 
a good feeling'. Not only do the girls at New Futures recognize their 
cwn sense of pride and splf -confidence, but others see it as well. 
Carolyn Gaston, the school's principal, reporteci that students who have 
participated in the program often are characterized as 'irore mature' 
than other youth their age or other teenage mothers. Ihey also have 
been described as 'well-grounded'. 

Teresa, another New Futures student, spoke of visiting her foritKir 
school to reenroll. She told one girl she had been at New Futures and 
had a baby; the girl would not belic/e her until a third friend came 
along to verify it. A bey asked nonchalantly whether it had been a boy 
or girl and its name. Teresa answered calmly and proudly that she had 
named him Nicholas. 

It made me fee], good to tell them without 
being embarrassed about it. Ihat would 
reedly make it hard, if I felt embarrassed 
about it, but I don't. ... I think of it 
as, I knew something that they don't. I 
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have a great joy and it's soine thing they 
haven't felt, 

Gina, a former student fran the Wayne Enrichnient Center, expa>"ienced 
a similar boost to her self --confidence ard sense of adequacy after 
peurticipating in this alternative program in Indianapolis, She had 
been at the neighboring high school for less than a semester when she 
decided to drop out. She said she didn't knov emyone, that she had 
entered the school with friends, but she never saw them. She felt the 
school was too big and that no one cared about her. She started 
skipping and was tiien threatened with -^jqxolsion for forcing notes from 
her parents, A short stay at WEC reoriented Gina to the iitportance of 
finishing school and helped her to touch a reservoir of inner strength 
she feels will allow her to overcame the isolation she continues to 
e^qDerience at the larger school. She participated regularly in student 
group activities run by WEC staff members for former WEC students who 
had returned to the high school. She liked the fact that through the 
group she could help other students survive in a big, inpersonal , 
uncaring environnvent. 

Students in a majority of the programs experienced similar changes in 
tiieir perceptions of their own self -worth. Their respoi^es on the 
Wisconsin Youth Survey ir-dicated that in ten of thirteen programs, 
student self-^esteem increased. Estimated effect sizes for these ten 
programs ranged from ,03 to ,28 standard deviations. The three 
exceptions include the two programs where the intervention differs 
little from conventional schooling (Lincoln and Orr) and Croom, While 
this finding is unsurprising for Lincoln and Orr, interpretation of the 
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Croam data is itore problematic. While the posttest scores of students 
at Croon Vocational School show declines in all but two of the 
attitudes and orientations ineasured (social bonding to teachers and 
sociocentric reasoning) , these data differ substantially from the 
sol icited and unsol icited testimony o f Croon students and the 
observational data we collected. 

Another factor related to self-worth is called locus of ooritrol. 
This refers to the student's belief that factors that affect his or her 
life are within (internal) or beyond (external) personal control. 
Successful programs for at-risk youth oucfit tr> eurpower students by 
helping them take control of their lives. A nore internal locus of 
control was reported by students in nine prog.rams, with estimated 
effect sizes ranging from .03 to .95 standard deviatioic 

Perceived o pport unity -^iid aspirations for further schooling 
As students begin to feel more confidence in themselves and more in 
control of their own lives, many come to view their personal potential 
and future possibilities differei-itly. Students in seven of thirteen 
programs believed that a greater nuiTiber of opportunities were available 
to them and that they had a greater chance of success in the future. 
Estimated effect sizes ranged from .03 to .83 standard deviations. 

Students in eight of thirtten programs reported higher aspirations 
for further schooling, wit:, estimated effect sizes ranging fron .11 to 
.94 standard deviations. Ihis may be closely tied tr the fact that 
students in nine of thirteen programs reported increcised academic self- 
concept. Estimated effect sizes ranged from .02 to .87 with seven 
programs having an effect of .20 standard deviations or more. 
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One student whose aspirations and academic self -concept incre2ised 
after enroll iixj in a special program for at-risk youth is Rickie, a 
Media Academy student mentioned earlier. Rickie, an Hispanic student, 
had readized hi^oer education was probably beyond his parents' means 
and h!id stopped considering college as an cption, Ncv, after his 
experiences at the Academy, he is 'Lhinking about the possibility of 
initially enrolling in a community college and seeing what might happen 
from there. like Alex, he is atterpting to determine hew he might best 
support himself and take control of his cwn future. Frances, mentioned 
in Chapter 3, had expected to drop out of high school when she 
discovered she was pregnant. After being directed to New Futures by 
her gynecologist, she was able to Bam her diploma and win a 
scholarship that* will allcw her to attend thn local state university to 
pursue her interest in engineering. Before entering these special 
programs , students 1 ike Rickie , Alex and Frances would have been 
writta'i off as non-college material. Support from concerned adults 
helped them to identify different vocational trajectories for 
themselves. 

Curiously , in two programs academic sel f -concept increased but 
aspirations for further schooling declined. These declines may siirply 
represent declines in unrealistically high eiq5ectations sometimes held 
by disadvantaged youth (Wehlage & Rutter, 1986; Newmann & Rutter, 
1983) . At the Media Academy, academic self-concept declined yet 
aspirations for further schooling increased. This may be related to 
the fact that this was the most academically rigorous of the fourteen 
programs; declining academic self -concept may indicate that students 
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are becamirjg more awara of how mu^h they don't know and haw niuch they 
will need to knew to succeed after high school, in the two prograins 
irost lUce convent ionsLL schools and the control group (LincoLn and Orr) , 
both academic self-concept and aspirations for further schooling 
declined at posttest. 

As we became familiar with many of the youth enrolled in these 
programs, we began to wonder v^ether increased perception of 
opportunity or aspirations for further schooling should be e^qpected or 
desired in all programs. Where students are unreedistic about their 
future prospect-s, programs can perform a veiluable service by helping 
them assess future opportunities in more recilistic terms. Hiis 
s^Jtggests that the diminished perception of opportunity reported by 
students at Plymouth Christian Youth Center, the Media Academy and 
Croon may not reflect a program shortcoming. 

Not all students in programs for at-risk youth possess the skills or 
proclivities to make advar'^ed academic training . reality. Regardless 
of this, they are also helped to determine ways by v^ich they might 
create futures that will be meaningful and satisfactory. Students at 
Crocm, for exaiiple, are chosen specifically becaus*- of their lew 
acadt^Tiic ability and directed uito career paths gecirod tcward local 
enployment. U^n graduating, for exairple, one former student found a 
job as a groundskeeper at a large industried laundry. Because of 
another eirployee's illness, he was asked to work inside one day. His 
performance so inpressed his supervisors that they soon found ?iim a 
permanent inside j cb . The conpany eventually of f ered to pay for 
additional schooling. Ibday he is pursuing an associate's degree at a 
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local technical school and handling some sophisticated engineering 
tasks such as installLng new machinaiy and programming microprocessors. 
He credits Croon with much of his success • 

The Wayii^a Enrichit^nt Center offers many of its students the same 
kinds of enhanced job opportunities, Jim, for exairple, is a hefty, 
besanded white itale who appears somewhat older than his peers. He is 
the sole irveans of si^port for hiinself and his peirents, both of whcan are 
unable to work. Because of his age and lack of a high school diploma, 
Jim's job options are limited. He worlcs long hours as a mechanic's 
assistant to coipensate for a lew hourly wage. When interviewed on a 
Wednesday, he said he had worked sixt/-seven hours the previous week 
cind had already worked forty-five hours that week, WEC is all wing him 
to ccirplete his high school education. He says he 'would never have 
gotten a diploma any other way' . Ihe diploma will open \jp other 
options for him, including the mil^' ^ry, vAiich he intends to enter in 
order to continue his mechanical training. 

Provisicn of Social Services 
Finally, programs often perform the function of linking students to 
needed social services. Our data indicate as many as 25 percent of 
students enrolled in a particular progi-am are receiving drjg and/or 
alcxjhol rehabilitation services. In addition, programs frequently help 
students secure counseling, peirt-time jobs, medical services, child 
care and even housing or clothing. 

DISCUSSION 

Our data suggest tliat most of the fourteen programs we studied have a 
positive inpact on at-risk students' attitudes, academic performance, 
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iii-schcxDl behavior and attendance rates. In addition, significant 
nuirtoers of these stud'^Jits are a.) choosing to reinain in *^x±iOol by 
either staying in the program for another year or retumlivg to their 
regular school, b.) entering the labor narket with enhanced skills, or 
c.) earning a hi^ school diploma. Finally, many students in programs 
for at-risk youth benefit from personal counseling or other social 
services provided by or as a result of program participation. 

Six programs in particular shewed positive iitpact on memy dimensions 
of their students' lives. Students at WEC reported positive changes on 
all eleven attitudes or personal orientations, while students at NA- 
VJAY-EE, Sierra Mcunt-ain, and the School-Within-a-School reported 
positive changes on ten orientations. Students at Alcott and New 
Futures reported positive changes on eight and nine of the eleven 
orientations respectively. In addition, each of these programs 
reported consistent positive changes in academic perronnance, in-school 
behavior and attendance. 

It is iirportant to note that the six schools v*iich most consistently 
appear to affect student attitudes and academic performance are 
markedly different from conventional schools in several .Inportant ways. 
In these programs, teachers have assumed the additional roles of 
counselor, confidant and friend, and efforts are made to bond the 
students to the school, to the teaching staff, and to one another. 
Ocxirse content is more closely tied to the needs of the students in 
thes^ programs, and efforts are made to make the courses more engaging 
and relevant. Greater eirpliasis is placed on hands-on and experiential 
learTii^ and £,tudents are given greater responsibility for their cwn 
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success. More attention is paid to t-he indivic3u2Ll needs and concerns 
of students, in and outside of class. Teachers work together to govern 
the school c\nd maXe critical decisions about curriculum and school 
policy. As a result, the programs can adapt to new circumstances 
quickly. A ':^limate of innovation and experinientation is conmon, and 
teachers function as educational entrepreneurs. 

In contrast, the least effective programs (Lincoln and Orr) , as 
measured by our eleven attitudes and personal orientations, differed 
little from conventional schools. At Lincoln, a group of 
academically promising students are deliberately scheduled into courses 
for the college-bound, but neither the instruction, the content, nor 
the expectations for student performance changes. Lincoln students 
report higher levels of social bonding to teachers at posttest, but 
lower levels of social bonding to school, self-esteem, academic self- 
concept, aspirations for further schooling and overall perception of 
opportunit:^^ In addition, students' attendance rates and grade point 
averages declined vMle in the program. 

At Orr Community Academy, students take fewer courses and the class 
period is doubled to provide for more sustained and intensive study of 
selected subject ^ but, for the most part, teachiiig has not changed. 
The standard combination of lecture and seatwork predominates, although 
there are notable exceptions. While reading scores and attendance 
rates iirprwed significantly, and grade point averages iiiproved 
slightly at posttest, students reported a diminished sense of social 
bonding to teachers, schools, peers, and conventional roles, lever 
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self-esteem, lower self-concept, din^iished aspirations for further 
schooling^ and diminished perception of opportunity. 

SUMMARY 

Taken together, our data suggest that while conventional schooling may 
be successful with many youth, it is probJematic for those vto ai« at- 
risk. Conventioned schooling assumes all students can give meaning to 
a oonplex and fraginented array of academic courses, that all student:^ 
recognize or are able to construct a congruence between schooling and 
their lives, that students have similar capacities and motivations for 
learning, that learning is unaffected by the sense of isolation that 
some students feel in large inpersonal institutions, and that students 
can shield their academic performance from the pressures of outside 
influences or life circumstances. 

The most successful of these fourteen programs can be viewed as 
prototypes of edtemative structures that respond in diverse ways to 
both the surface characteristics and the underlying needs of at-risk 
yaith. We have attenpted to shew through qualitative and quantitative 
'lata the extent to vlhich these programs are able to diminish students' 
sense of incongruity, isolation and inconpetence, and to reengage these 
youth in the enterprise of schooling. 

Evidence of increases in social bonding to teachers and school, self- 
esteem, academic self-concept, locus of control and sociocentric 
reasoning suggest that programs can respond constructively to students' 
underlying needs. Evidence of iirproved attendance and behavior, and 
and increase in the number of credits earned indicate these positive 
effects are teing translated into improved academic performance. 

ERIC .5 i 
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We have seen how procrrams can affect student performance when 
teachers assume the extended roles of counselor, confidant and friend, 
and efforts are nade to bond the students to the school, to the 
teaching staff and to one another. We have seen how at-risk youth can 
be reengaged in school when itcre attention is paid tc their individual 
needs and cx)ncems in and outside of class, when greater enphasis is 
placed on hands-on and experiential learning, and when they are granted 
greater responsibility for their success. Finally, we have seen how 
iitportant it is that teachers feel accountable for the individual 
success of each of their students, and that they be allowed to work 
together to govern the school and inake critical decisions about 
curriculum and school policy. 

In sunnnary, the inost successful prograins for at-risk youth appear to 
link school itore closely to the ejq)erience and vsLLues of the students 
they serve. In addition, by establishing a climate of trust and 
support, successful prograins for at-risk youth help diminish isolation 
and enhance self-esteem. Together, these factors allow students to 
focus less on past failure and present circumstances and more on the 
relationship between success in school and the possibility of a better 
future. 
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NCOES 

1. The Wisconsin Ycuth Survey was developed by Gary Wehlage, Calvin 
Stone ; and Robert Rutter at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
Although this instrmnent no longer mirrors precisely cur energent 
theoretical perspective (examined in previous chapters) , it parsdlels 
that perspective closely enough to provide veduable information about 
the iiipact these programs have on at-risk youth. 

2* Estimated effect size is calculated by subtracting the pretest mean 
from the posttest mean and dividing tlie differeiice by the pretest 
standard deviation. Estimates of effect size often are used to provide 
sijople but useful estimates of the iitpact of a given treatment when 
restricted scale range in combination with small sanple size make 
calculatiOTS of statistical significance difficult to interpret. The 
inpact represented by a given effect size can be understood as follows. 
On average; stnidents will shew a net gain of 34 percentile ranks on a 
particular: attitude scale when the program had an estimated effect size 
of 1.0. For example; a student who scored at the 50th percentile on 
the pretest would new score at the 84th percentile. Similarly; the 
same student; having participated in a program with an estimated effect 
size of .50 for a particular dimension; would score at the 69th 
percentile of the pre- treatment group. 

3. For some programs (especially Plymouth Christian Youth Center, MERC, 
and Minneapolis UrtDan League Street Academy), caJculating graduation 
and continuat ion rates for regular attenders rather than total 
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emrollment (since many students enroll but do not attend regularly) 
would yield far higher rates than those that currently appear in the 
tables. 
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.46 



-.09 

-.18 

-.40 
-.17 
-.25 



-.U 
.06 
-.20 
-.25 
-.22 



.8m 

1.28 

1.12 
1.34 



-.17 
.05 

-.18 
-.19 



1.57 -.14 



.12 
.03 

0 

-.02 
-,05 



.42 
.29 

.42 

.40 



.29 

'0 

.0 
-.05 



.45 -.n 



n inciudas only tho9« studants conolatino both tha pre and oosttests. Attannanm n^tM h<^^i«i*«.^ # ^ " 

NO - No d«t», ■ . p < .05. miroiiK m in. progrM in 1387-88 tXit ^ »r. not anroUed In th. proqr*. tn. previous y..r. Nk . not apollcol.. 



C&tlwtea effKt ill: 
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J: 



otbi COPY AVAILABLE 



Tab le 7.2 Inojotors of Program Ef fectiveneasi Academic EnqaqetTtrnt 



Attendancs i Behavior 



Attondancs Disciplinary Rsfarrals 

Prior Proqiam Prior Program 





Prior 


PrOQram 


1-4 


1-ft 


5* 


5« 


Aicott Alt»matiu» LMrninq C«nt»r 


NO 


9lt 


ii 


3 


a 


a 


Crooa yocational High School 


62t 


B7t 


9 


11 


16 


a 


Lorif>g-«lcoXX«t School 


BOt 


851 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


fiA-WAY-€L, Tb« C«ntar SctwiX 


77t 


B3X 


tc 


NO 


NO 


NO 


School Within A School at fUdison 
Ptawrial High School 


73» 


sot 


6 


13 


a 


2 


Sierra Mountain High Scfwol 


B5l 


911 


a 


7 




0 


Uayn* tnrighn«nt Canter 


811 


951 


NO 


a 


5 


a 


nedia Academy 


NO 


89t 




0 


NO 


0 


Plvmouth Christian Youth Lffnter 


75J 


9IS 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


nimeapolis Education I Recycling Center "^51 


371 


NO 


NO 


NO 


rc 


New f'utures School 


7^.1 


791 


iQ 


2 


4 


0 


Urt)an Leagu* Street Academy 


751 


7^' 


NO 


NO 


NO 




Urtoln HiQh School 


961 


9ii • 


U 


3 


a 


0 


Orr Conwunity Acadwiy 




931 


9 


9 


3 


3 


CONTRCL 


m 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 



Academic Achievenant 



Oeqrees of Writing - , Srada Point 



Reading Power 
Pretest Posttest 


Priihary 
Pretest 


Trait 
Post test 


Jrltlrq 
Pretest 


- HoUstic 
Posttest 


Average 

Prior Program 


39.67 


46.31* 


4 .86 


4. l4 


6.00 


5.50 


1.22 


2.48 


35.53 


34.44 


4.15 


4.70 


5.45 


5.50 


.32 


2.30 


72.75 


67. 88* 


5.7Q 


4.70 


8.80 


8.10 


NO 


NA 


53. 6« 


54.00 


4.00 


4.11 


5.89 


6.a9 


NO 


NA 


54.^3 


60. 23" 


5.01 


5.83 


7.82 


7. S3 


.86 


2.99 


58.00 


48.61^ 


. 75 


4.SQ 


6.5Q 


6.25 


1.42 


2.70 


61.36 


S3. 27* 


'0 


NO 


NO 




1.53 


NA 


54.75 


49.94* 


4.73 


4.91 


6.09 


6.14 


NO 


2.50 


51.05 


4l.U5» 


3.91 


4.i:, 


5.6; 


5.17 


NO 


NA 


48. G7 


42.93 


3.U 


3.SG 


4.88 


5.2S 


NO 


NA 


50. 


53.ua 


5.:4 


5.; 4 


7.00 


7.08 


1.77 


2.16 


62.90 


59.90* 


5.i*l 


5.21 


6.56 


7.08 


3.12 


2. 71 


39.27 


44.47* 


3.66 


3.07 


5.4l 


4.34 


1.82 


1.90 


62.40 


57.43* 


NO 


NO 


NO 


^0 


NO 


NO 
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Taol* 7.2 (continuad) 

Indicators of Prograffl £ffectiven«95i Academic £nqaqefncnt 



ProoTan Conplation 

% Grs^oating * R«tuming to I Oropptd CXjt 

or J Contiruing Previous Scnool or I Plovtd Out or J Earning a I Preparing For 

Corrpletinr; Program for Another Yea r Other Program of District Uncounted For High School Oiploma or Carnioq a G£0 



Alcott Altematlv* Lwininq Cent«r 


7% 


S6S 


20S 


4S 


13S 


NA 


NA 


Crooi Vocational High School 




dOS 


11 


3X 


16S 


dOS 


dOS 


Lorirv)-Nicoll«t School 


us 


37S 


13S 


2S 


25,^ 


2SS 


17S 


NA-W*Y-^£. Th« Ctnft School 


let 


2es 


IIS 


7S 




6S 


OS 


Sctool Witmn A School At nadiaon 
AMrial High School 


2SX 


34S 


lOS 


91 


22% 


31S 


OS 


Sivrra mountain High Sciiool 




3iS 


40S 


1SS 


5S 


NA 


NA 


lilayn* Enrichmant Center 


301 


30S 


26S 


51 




4o; 


IS 


neaia Acaovwy 


0% 


96S 


OS 


OS 


^S 


NA 


OS 


Plymouth Christian Youtn Canter 


6S 


22S 


6S 


OS 


36S^ 


17S 


5S 


ninnaapolis Cducatiisn i Recycling Center 


31 


22S 


12S 


OS 


25S^ 


2S 


7S 


New Futures School 




251 


iOS 


es 


2m« 


2bS 


lOS 


Urt)an League Street Acadediy 




2«f 




QS 


55S^ 


9S 


3S 


Lifxoln High School 


OS 




36S 


OS 


16S 


NA 


OS 


Or; Comn^ity Academy 


19S 




8S 


3S 


2as 


NA 


OS 


CONTRa 
• p < .OS. 


NO 


m 


NO 


NO 




NO 


MO 



rhese oata are for 1986*67. 

This information SAjpplied by the Winneaoolis Public Schools and does not irtJude ail student »cateQorAes, This is rcj::^Tn th^ previous 5 colLnns do not acW ^ to lOOS. 
Sierra iiountain serves primarily 9th ano 10th graOers uno complete their eOucati ' iseUiere. 5S ofr students i 1985 06 transferred to tne county juvenile oeyartfrwnt scnooi. 
One full year of program Participation 15 regarded as cotoletion dy New Futures Schools. 21S of fonrer New Futures' stuJents stay at home with their babies or u^rv and are 
not ircliideO in th« drop-out figure. 



T aolr 7.3 Indicitora of Program Ef fectiveoeas; Other Program Effects 



Self Este«m 



s.d. e.e.9 



Alcott Alternati Learning Center 

Croam Vocational High School 

Lorinq-Nicollet 

Na-Way-Ee, The renter School 

School W*'*> .A 5c*x»oi 

Sit iin Hjgh School 

Uayne Er * ^<-*r-k*nt Center 

rVcia Acaoemy 

^lyi-noutn Christian YOutn Center 
l^lnneapoUs Education and Recycling Center 

^^utures 
Lincoln High School 
Crr Conmjnity Acaoenry 



.03 

.20 



.:5 

.G5 



.^9 
.m7 



.28 .70 

.25 .35 

.23 .55 

.22 .sa 



.^9 

.55 



.-3 ..a 

.05 .21 

.06 .m3 

.ill .^9 

.02 .50 

.02 .56 
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Locus of Control 

^ s.d. e.e.s 

.C2 .35 .06 

0 .hb .0 

.05 .35 .U 

.35 .37 .95 

.1^ .35 .3a 

.07 .38 .18 

.29 .^8 .58 

03 ...5 -.u7 

. -5 - • ' 

,1^ .23 -^1^ 

,02 .3m • ^'^ 

,vl8 .k3 

0^ .-2 .10 

03 ...3 -.07 



Perception of 

Opportunity 

^ s.c. e.e.s 

.01 .37 .03 

-.16 -.39 

-.11 .Ml -.27 

.25 .30 .83 

.27 .38 .71 

.07 .34 .^1 

.30 .ui .73 

-.06 .37 -.16 

.^9 .28 32 
.02 

-.07 .si -.17 

--01 .36 -.03 

-.08 .i6 -.18 



Acaderrac 
Self-Conceot 

<^ s.d, u . e . 5 

.10 .m6 .22 

-.C8 .^.6 -.17 

.u3 .59 .16 

.32 .:u .34 

.'^u .59 .92 

.22 ..1 .^,5 

.a .51 .31 

.53 - 08 

.06 ,53 .n 

..1 .3c .-^1 
.id .^i 

-.o5 

-.0^ b3 -.^3 

-.0^ .bl -.08 



Aspiratioris for 
F■Jrt^er Scj^oolincj 

A s.d. e.e.s 

.32 2... .15 

-.06 1.52 -.Qi, 

^04 1.96 .02 

-.U 1.90 _.Q7 

.m7 l.iO 

,28 l.aO .16 

1.05 1.21 .d7 

.23 1.l5 .18 

.31 1.5S 

-.20 l.-b 

-.3? :.r6 ^.;y 

-.15 -.08 

-.ou i.ao -.jb 



